meetings he couldn't come to me with a fresh mind. If*
we were always in each other's pockets he would be-
come stale and unamusing. That would never have
occurred to either of us a few months before. I noticed
that he was wearing a new and expensive-looking tie,
and he said it had been given to him by the young woman
who had dropped him when he was poor and who was
now beginning to see him again. I asked myself
whether he was using me as a lightning conductor for
the feelings she was too cautious to let him express with
her. I felt my question was answered when I met her
one night with him at the Corner House. Her quiet
tweed clothes might have been chosen as a deliberate
contrast with my guinea gownshop gaudiness. She had
a muddy complexion, and she looked at me from be-
hind horn-rimmed spectacles with shrewd brown eyes.
**So you're Miss Stelling," she said. "I've heard such a
lot about you." I wondered just what she had heard,
but she wasn't giving anything away. I don't think
she ever would.
I had nothing to hope of Victor now, but I couldn't
face the fact, and once more I was invaded by a mood
of inertia. I had moved my rooms and was living in
a house in Bayswater where the landlady, a hard little
Frenchwoman, robbed me of my evening cloak and was
always asking me to come to tea with her at the Regent
Palace. I suppose she meant to get me off with a man
and then prey on me, but I wasn't ready for that yet.
And then, standing at a crossing in Shaf tesbury Avenue
one evening I was accosted by a man. He asked me
whether I would come and dine with him at the Eiffel
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